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THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 
IN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


Epucation for international friendship and under- 
standing is primarily a process of developing certain 
attitudes instead of the teaching of certain bits of 
information. Pamphlets, posters, maps, and pictures 
are available to aid in the teaching for world peace. 
All these aids and the information they give are nec- 
essary and important for real results. More basic 
than information about the UN or foreign customs, 
however, is the development and growth in this coun- 
try of an attitude for peace exemplified in an under- 
standing of the modern world and the way it works. 
Recent developments here seem to offer powerful evi- 
dence that this basic, elementary development is not 
taking place in the minds of our citizens or, for that 
matter, in the minds of our teachers. 

This evidence ineludes the tremendous volume of 
ridicule and “name ealling” heaped upon those pre- 
senting views which differ from the alleged majority, 
the great degree of almost adolescent emotionality tied 
to any discussion of foreign policy and international 
issues, attempts by organized groups to secure the dis- 
charge of citizens presenting legal. but unpopular 
opinions, the attempts to stifle free public discussion 
of controversial issues, and, finally, the most depress- 
ing of all, the absence of any determined program on 
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the part of the teaching profession to overcome these 
forces. 

The fact that the future—and the near future—of 
civilization rests upon the hope and possibility of 
world peace has been impressed upon nearly every 
literate citizen. Speakers, commentators, authors, 
politicians, and statesmen refer to it daily. The com- 
mon man accepts it. Yet when one looks for concrete 
evidence of a change in our basic attitude that would 
make possible real international understanding, his 
only impression is that little is actually being done 
to achieve that peace which seems to be the only solid 
foundation for the future of the world. 

There can be no World War III except between 
Russia and the United States. Minor squabbles and 
differences will arise, but the plain fact is that the 
only nations powerful enough to line up sides in an- 
other global war are the United States and Russia. 
The only possible ground for conflict between these 
two powers is misunderstanding. Behind the diffi- 
culty at the troubled spots of the world at the present 
time, China, Yugoslavia, Greece, Austria, Poland, and 
Germany, one can find only fear, distrust, and mis- 
understanding. If the next war comes quickly, it will 
be the result of rampant, undisciplined emotions based 
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upon hysterical misunderstanding of the aims of the 
opposing sides with no effort to clear it up. 

Numerous surveys have shown that the men who 
fought the past war did not understand why they 
fought. The same seems to be true of the publie in 
the present crisis. Our own confused, befuddled 
policies and statements at the present time are clear 
evidence that American citizens as a group do not 
know why we are as near to war as we seem to be 
now. Emotions run high. The press, responding to 
popular feeling, prints inflammatory and misleading 
stories. Every action of our statesmen is exaggerated 
and interpreted as having fateful implications. Com- 
mentators rave daily. The net result of such a state 
seems to be the ereation of a powerful foree of re- 
action—a foree which contributes still further to eon- 
fusion and panie by slowing, and often stopping com- 
pletely, those important democratic processes which 
have contributed so much in past ecrises—namely, 
frank and open publie discussion, the presentation 
and consideration of all sides to a question, and the 
creation of a strong, informed publie opinion. 

This reactionary force, stifling publie discussion of 
important issues, resembles an impenetrable fog 
blanketing a light which could show the path to 
safety. It is expressed in various ways. Organized 
groups permit themselves to be influenced by emo- 
tional demagogues, and attempt to abridge constitu- 
tional liberties, prevent open discussions and debate, 
and seek to disparage the motives and efforts of sin- 
cere, earnest citizens. Individuals become panicky 
and lose control of rational processes. Clear think- 
ing and rational analysis are thrown aside for ac- 
eeptance of the glib proposals of demagogues and 
cheap politicians. The effects of such a force are the 
same whether expressed by a mob murdering two 
Negro couples in Georgia, or by the American Legion 
seeking the dismissal of patriotie citizens for signing 
a legal petition to have the Communist party carried 
on the ballot in Indiana; whether expressed in news- 
paper editorials against permitting publie speeches 
presenting unpopular views, or in school boards pro- 
hibiting its employees from membership in political 
and publie groups. It is the force used by the Fascist 
and the Communist in gaining power. It disdains the 
use of orderly processes established to solve current 
issues and bases its strength on intimidation, fear, 
ignorance, undercover propaganda, and false patriot- 
ism. It is impossible for the citizens of the United 
States to gain an understanding of world events unless 
free publie discussion and study of world problems can 
take place. 

The role of edueation in contributing to interna- 

, tional understanding is clear. To fulfill their obliga- 


, tion to modern society members of the teaching pro- 
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*fession must believe and emphasize the importance of 
"examining all sides to a question. The educator must 
*work for an open mind on the part of all citizens, 


« International understanding is essentially an attitude, | 


.not the mere possession of information. Thus, it must 
be developed over the entire span of the school years 
with all grades and subjects contributing to its growth, 
Horace Mann phrased the need for such a quality very 


well when he named as one of the most valuable eon- 


tributions of education, “minds free from prejudice, 


and yearning after truth.” One hundred and fifty 


years of constitutional government and democratic 
living in this country have shown the force and power 
of public discussion and debate. Publie education 
must make citizens aware of the value of such demo- 
cratie processes. 

A second step which public education must take is 
to assume greater responsibility for adult edueation. 
John Studebaker has called public-affairs forums “the 
spearhead of adult education.” While the prejudiced, 


intolerant attitudes of some of our younger people © 


today are sad commentaries upon the education they 
received, it is not only the young people who fear free 
public discussion and the exercise of academic free- 
dom. It is the adult population. Thus, the school 
as an institution will have little immediate effeet if it 


ignores a large body of the public. An unfortunate | 


consequence of the vast improvement in modern com- 
munication is that more people are on the consuming 
end of views and not enough are on the presenting 
end. The exchange of views is necessary for the 
healthiest growth of demoeracy. The schools can 
make an important contribution toward this goal by 
providing the means of exchanging ideas on the adult 
level. 

A third step that members of the teaching profession 
must take to fulfill their obligation as community lead- 
ers is to participate actively and energetically in civie- 
reform movements. “What! And risk my job?” is the 
common exclamation. The reason such a rejoinder is 
common lies in the abdication of civie responsibility 
by the teaching profession. Formerly, the teacher was 
highly respected in the community and an active com- 
munity leader. With the increasing organization of 
education, the growth of school boards, and the de- 
creasing number of those who teach because they like 
to teach, the servile, intimidated, virtually disenfran- 
chised teacher becomes the rule. Seldom has the need 
ever been greater or the time more opportune for 
members of the teaching profession to assume their 
rightful places of leadership in the community along 
with other leading citizen groups. 

A fourth step and one which teachers as a group 
must take is to join other leading citizen groups in 
repelling and stifling all attempts to curtail free and 
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open diseussion. Already the reactionary, emotionally 
driven movement to prevent discussion and study of 
world problems is under way. Organized groups pre- 
yent certain speakers from speaking in their com- 
munity. Columnists see powerful forces lurking in 
the words and writings of public officials. Meetings 
in school buildings are denied. Only by the co-opera- 
tive effort of calm, intelligent citizens can real sub- 
versive movements be defeated. Peace will not be 
secured by abject concessions to all forces. Illegal 
subversive elements must be dealt with as any crim- 
inal group is handled, Sincere citizens engaged in 
legal efforts to persuade the majority to their point 
of view must be accorded the treatment honorable and 
conscientious citizens deserve. 

Another important step which persons in educa- 
tional work must take in order to assure their role as 
community leaders is to resist the current tendency to 
lump them all together as “brain trusters,” “erackpots,” 
or “serewballs.” At the present time, it is difficult 
for a teacher to present an idea or proposal without 
being dismissed as a hopeless visionary or just another 
“crackpot.” If a manufacturer contrives to defraud 
the government, the emphasis is placed immediately 
on the so-ealled fact that this one man is an exception, 
and not at all like other manufacturers. If a broker 
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embezzles some of his clients’ funds, the same em- 
phasis is made. But let a confused teacher or pub- 
licity-seeking professor give forth an unpopular idea, 
and he is promptly pictured as truly representative of 
the entire “crackpot” profession. The importance in 
overcoming this tendency rests in the fact that local 
reactionary groups, relying on tradition and custom, 
will attempt to disparage or decry the efforts for a 
sound approach to world peace as the work of theore- 
ticians, the gnawing away of subversive groups, or the 
ravings of crackpot reformers. 

Just as the impact of national events is felt in every 
community, so now is the impact of international 
events. In this country the forces attempting to pre- 
vent a true study and understanding of the relations 
between nations must be stopped. Those persons en- 
gaged in education have the training, the intellect, and 
the power to prepare the citizens of the United States 
for their international role by removing the blinding 
curtain of misunderstanding. This article attempts to 
outline some of the more obvious steps they must take 
if they are to contribute to true international under- 
standing and world peace. The future of mankind 
depends upon their willingness to meet such vast 
responsibilities. 


NATIONALISM IN THE COLLEGE _ 


CURRICULUM 


A NATURAL consequence of every war in which the 
American people have participated has been an in- 
tensification of the nationalistic spirit. This is true 
of our times. The second World War also brought in 
its wake a new interest in the American tradition and 
democratie heritage. And changes in the courses of 
instruetion offered in American colleges and universi- 
ties have expressed the growth of national conscious- 
ness in this atomie age. 

Partial proof of this argument may be found by 
reference to the catalogues of American colleges and 
universities. I therefore made a study of the 1945-46 
catalogues of some 150 institutions of higher learning 
—publie and private, sectarian and secular. The study 
covered all leading institutions in the United States, 
including all state universities, and I sought to deter- 
mine two manifestations of nationalism in the college 
curriculum: (1) the present-day seope of courses in 
American literature, and (2) the development of ma- 
jors in Ameriean civilization. The review of American 
literature courses would, it was hoped, indicate to what 
extent the poetry and prose of American writers was 
coming to be studied as a literature. As an appendage 
of the English department, American literature has 
long been regarded as the “stepchild of the English 
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department.” Its position in the curriculum has sug- 
gested that courses in Américan literature were offered 
mainly to satisfy those possessing a strange curiosity 
about the field. The survey of American-civilization 
programs was undertaken because an interdepart- 
mental major covering the various aspects of Amer- 
ican life represents the most important response to 
the demand for a greater knowledge of American life 
and culture. 

Fortunately, two important studies have already 
been made of American-literature offerings in the na- 
tion’s colleges. In May, 1924, Fred Lewis Pattee, in 
the Educational Review, traced the ineeption and 
growth of such courses from about 1875 to the turn 
of the century. And in November, 1942, John T. 
Flanagan, in the Journal of Higher Education, indi- 
cated current trends in the field. Pattee cited in par- 
ticular the pioneer work of Moses Coit Tyler, who, 
while teaching American history at Cornell University, 
insisted upon the title, “Professor of American His- 
tory and Literature.” Professor Tyler used American 
literature in his history courses, and in 1897, as Pattee 
put it, “his college caught up with him and added to 
its curriculum an unattached course in the history of 
American literature.” The period of the 1880’s wit- 
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nessed the work of other scattered pioneers in the 
field, with women’s colleges taking a notable lead. By 
1900, however, American literature as an independent 
subject had been introduced into practically all Amer- 
ican colleges, although a few, like Allegheny and 
Union, held out until the first World War. 

The extent of the growth after 1918 is indicated by 
Professor Flanagan, who reached his conclusions after 
what he termed a “cursory study” of 50 college bulle- 
tins. He pointed out that a gradual expansion of the 
range of American literature has been taking place 
and cited the period courses, types courses, one-author 
or two-author courses, and courses in regional litera- 
ture. Progressive and farsighted American colleges 
and universities, Professor Flanagan concluded, will 
take cognizance that our artists and writers take on 
added significance as the United States becomes the 
artistic center of the world. 

It should be pointed out that the colleges which have 
thus shown themselves progressive and farsighted are 


the larger institutions. The smaller colleges conven- 


tionally offer courses following the general pattern: 
a survey of American literature, with 1830, 1850, or 
the Civil War as the popular dividing lines, and gen- 
erally running to the present, but occasionally only 
to the end of the nineteenth century. Or these small 
colleges may offer courses in contemporary literature 
—poetry, drama, the novel—occasionally limited to 


the American field, but generally, in the case of 
poetry, linked with Britain, and, with the drama and 
the novel, including Britain and the Continent. 
Among state universities, two—Montana and New 
Hampshire—have limited curriculums in American 
literature, each offering only three courses. 

Indicative of the basically different approaches to 
the subject as a whole and the extent to which the 
field has branched out are the courses offered today 
at the universities of Minnesota and Wisconsin: 


Minnesota 
Twentieth Century Literature—British and American 
American Life in American Literature 
American Literature 
American Short Story 
Literature of the Middle West 
American Essay 
Modern Drama 
American Novel 
American Drama 
Colonial Literature in America 
American English 
Social and Intellectual Backgrounds of American Litera- 
ture 
American Romanticism II: Poe, Melville, Whitman 


Wisconsin 
American Literature—an introductory survey of the 
major spokesman of Americanism 
Hawthorne, Melville, and Mark Twain 
Poe, Emerson, and Whitman 
Spokesman of American Ideals 
American Fiction 
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American Literary Criticism 

Major American Poets 

Contemporary American Literature—1914 to the present [7 
The Rise of a National Literature in America, 1775-1836 | 
Major American Prose Writers 
Literature of Colonial America 

Seminary in American Literature 
Seminary: English Language in America 


These universities offer a rich variety of courses, a : 
variety that is not typical of the college seene. While 
such major institutions have in general gone beyond | 
the survey courses of past and contemporary litera. | 
ture into one or more of the fields listed, some colleges, | 
like Antioch, Butler, Clark, Detroit, offer a survey 
course and one course in recent literature. George- 
town offers one three-credit course in American litera- | ~ 
ture; Johns Hopkins’s American-literature course was ~ 
not offered during 1945-46. 

It will be noted that the emphasis at Minnesota is — 
on types, as contrasted to the emphasis at Wisconsin 
on men, that Wisconsin tends to show a greater na- 
tionalistic consciousness with such terms as “American 
Ideals” and “Americanism.” Both reflect an interest- 
ing development noted in other colleges—the institu- — 
tion of a course in American English, certainly one to 
arouse in the student a greater national consciousness. | _ 
Minnesota offers a regional course, “Literature of the 
Middle West,” while Wisconsin does not. Regional | 
courses are offered largely by western and southern | — 
colleges, the principal criticism being that in some 1n- | 4 
stances the material is too localized. Kansas State, 
for example, offers a course in Midwestern literature, 
which is further described as “Literature of the Middle 
West particularly Kansas and the surrounding terri- 
tory.” Louisiana State provides a course in “Litera- 
ture of the South,” in which emphasis is placed on 
the literature of Louisiana. Iowa lists a course titled 
“Cultural Developments in Iowa.” Courses in re- 
gional literature sometimes cover only the particular 
locality in which the college is located, such as Mis- 
souri’s “Literature of the Mississippi Valley,” New 
Mexico’s “Southwestern Literature,” and Denver's 
“Literature of the West.” Such courses seem directed 
toward the stimulation of local pride. A series of 
regional courses like those offered at Drake are ex- 
ceptional in their comprehensiveness—“Midwestern 
and Western American Literature,” “Southern Amer- 
ican Literature,” “New England and Eastern Amer- 
ican Literature.” Southern colleges, for instance, offer ~ 
courses in southern literature but none, say, in litera- 
ture of the Middle West. 

Localization of interest has, however, led to one 
very worth-while development—the recognition of ~ 
indigenous material. A number of coileges—e.g., | 
Cornell and Florida—offer courses in American folk 
literature. Colleges situated in localities which offer 
opportunity for original research have sometimes 
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taken advantage of the opportunity. West Virginia, 
for instanee, lists a course in folk literature in West 
Virginia; Tennessee gives a course in the popular 
ballad, English, Seottish, and native American. A 
graduate course at Tennessee is “Studies in Folk- 
lore.” In the course in “Literature of the Southwest” 
at Texas Christian, emphasis is placed on original 
investigation. 

A few eolleges list courses in that distinctly Ameri- 
can phenomenon, “American Humor,” while several 
have tried to furnish beacon lights to their students 
on American ideals and traditions by such courses 
as Cincinnati’s “The American Tradition,” Colgate’s 
“American Issues,” Georgia’s “American Tradition,” 
New Mexico’s “The Democratic Tradition in American 
Literature,” and Colorado’s “American Ideas.” 

While American literature courses have had a three- 
quarter-century’s growth, the present study showed 
that the “American Civilization” major is a wartime 
phenomenon. Undeniably a component of the spirit 
of patriotism which has animated the country are the 
undergraduate majors in “American Civilization” 
offered by colleges in increasing numbers. Another 
factor in their development is the increased demand 
for majors which do not refine a subject, but which 
give a student a wide integrated knowledge of a spe- 
cific field whether classical or American civilization. 
However, the fact that the last six years have wit- 
nessed the greatest increase in the “American Civili- 
zation” major is self-explanatory. The majority of 
institutions abide by their long-established major pro- 
visions. The institutions offering the “new-type” 
major and the dates the programs were inaugurated 
are given below. The date given is that in which the 
major first appears in the catalogue. 


peel - A Year 
Institution Title of Major Intvoduced 
Brooklyn American Civilization 1945-46 
California— 
Berkeley American Civilization 1941-42 
Los Angeles Curriculum in American 

Culture and 

Institutions 1941-42 
George Washington American Civilization 1938-39 
Indiana Area of American 

Culture 1945-46 
Kansas City American Culture 1944—45 
Maryland American Civilization 1945-46 
Leland Stanford American Civilization 1942-43 
Miami American Civilization 1945-46 
Mills American Civilization 1940-41 
Minnesota American Studies 1945-46 
Missouri Development of American 

Culture 1945-46 
Ohio State American Civilization 1944—45 
Pennsylvania American Civilization 1942-43 
Prineeton American Civilization 1942-43 
Smith American Culture 1939-40 
Sweet Briar American Problems 1930-31 
Temple American Civilization 1945-46 
Vassar Development and Culture 

of the United States 1943-44 


Wisconsin American Institutions 1938-39 
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From the list several significant facts are at once 
apparent. The first is that prior to 1940 such under- 
graduate majors were offered at very few schools; 
the second, that the greatest impetus to offer such 
courses occurred during 1945-46. It is entirely plaus- 
ible to assume that the nationalistic spirit aroused by 
the war has done much to stimulate interest in Amer- 
ican civilization. A third significant fact is the 
sizable number of large public institutions offering 
such a program of instruction. The geographical dis- 
tribution of these colleges is interesting. It will be 
noted that by and large the colleges are situated above 
the Mason and Dixon’s Line and are located in a belt 
running across the middle of the United States from 
east to west. Is there perhaps a commentary in the 
faet that the South, which emphasizes regionalism in 
literature, has not as yet succumbed to the nationalistic 
program? Smaller colleges, as a whole, are as con- 
servative in their major programs as in the individual 
courses offered. 

A few of the catalogue entries require further ex- 
planation. The “American Problems” major, which 
has been offered at Sweet Briar since 1930, is more 
limited in seope than those elsewhere entitled “Ameri- 
ean Civilization” or “American Culture.” Sweet 
Briar’s program includes only the social studies, and, 
as the title indicates, is an attempt to give the student 
a well-rounded acquaintance with the social and eco- 
nomie problems of the United States and makes no 
effort to include America’s contributions to art, archi- 
tecture, and literature. Likewise, Wisconsin’s “Ameri- 
can Institutions” program does not include literature. 
In most catalogues the major is deseribed simply as 
an interdepartmental major for the purpose of giv- 
ing the student a more comprehensive knowledge of 
American history, philosophy, literature, art, govern- 
ment. At Maryland, however, the student is required 
within the major to concentrate on either literature 
or history. The Vassar catalogue gives the objective 
of “Development and Culture of the United States” 
as one “to enable students to bring together work 
from related fields toward an understanding of the 
development and culture of the United States.” There 
the chief co-operating departments are economics, 
sociology, and anthropology. At some of the universi- 
ties, courses have been developed particularly for the 
“American Civilization” major. At Leland Stanford, 
for instance, among such courses are “Technics and 
American Society”—a course dealing with the creative 
contributions made in engineering, architecture, and 
landseape-planning by Roebling, Richardson, and Olm- 
sted—and the “Senior Seminar in American Civiliza- 
tion”—a course which is divided into three parts: (a) 
outstanding interpretations of American civilization, 
(b) American nationalism, and (¢) European impact 
on American culture. It is patent indeed that some 
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colleges are making a serious effort to teach interested 
students the composition of American culture and the 
historical background of American traditions—a 
highly commendable and worth-while aim. Certainly, 
however, a major of this nature requires constant 
revision and free interpretation by dynamic, ventur- 
ous minds. 

The 1945-46 college catalogues reveal, in summary, 
a genuine effort by the larger institutions to make 
American literature a separate cultural entity, though 


Events 
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long-established usage yet keeps such courses an ap- 
pendage of the English department. Of the schools 
included in this survey, only Middlebury, which 
founded the department in 1929, offers American 
literature under a separate department. The “Amer- 
ican Civilization” programs reveal much more impres- 
sively the increasing interest in American culture and 
democratic media, These curricula, offered at many 
of our most venerable institutions, give’ abundant evi- 
dence of the upsurge of national consciousness. 





THE PART OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN on December 31 declared hostili- 
ties ended, but the great task of organizing education 
for peace has only just begun. The year 1947 has 
started on a note of hope with the interest of all con- 
cerned with the future of edueation concentrated on 
UNESCO. 


each nation a program of edueation for peace and 


It would be unfortunate, however, if in 


international understanding were to wait on whatever 
plans UNESCO may develop. It is, in fact, not the 
intention of UNESCO, for the present at any rate, 
to do more than to stimulate the member-nations to 
develop their own programs. Among the “Projects to 
be Undertaken in 1947,” according to a Report on the 
Program of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, issued by the Pre- 
paratory Commission, the first project in education is 
the “Establishment of a small committee of experts 
to make a general inquiry on the education provided 
in primary and secondary schools in various countries 
to foster international understanding.” UNESCO, in 
other words, recognizes that internationalism must be- 
gin at home. 

The United States has another obligation, however, 
which may contribute to the same end. The country 
has undertaken to promote re-education in the former 
enemy nations in the American zone in Germany and 
in Japan. In the former an effort has been made to 
promote that re-education under the direction and 
supervision of American educators. In Japan. the 
policy was adopted, after the negative directives had 
been published and enforeed, to help the Japanese to 
help themselves in the democratic reconstruction of 
United States Education 
Missions have been sent to both countries. The task 
of the Mission to Japan, difficult as it was because 
of that country’s uneertain economie future, was 
simpler than the task of the Mission to Germany, if 
only because Japan does have a government and a 
Any plans for the re- 


their educational system. 


new Constitution of its own. 








construction of education in one zone of Germany qq 











must be drawn up in a vacuum, which will continue © 


as long as that country remains divided into four | 
zones with uncertainty about both the political and | 


the economic future. 

The aim of the Missions to both countries was to 
promote the creation of an educational system inspired 
by the ideals of democracy. But in this process the 


Missions as well as American edueators in both coun- 


tries have sought to inform the respective peoples 
about the meaning of democracy, which, without ex- 
perience and at second hand, they are expected to 
put into practice. Democracy, however, is defined by 
the Japanese as anything that is not Communism or 
Imperialism. Nor did the Germans acquire a genuine 
understanding of the meaning of democracy under the 
short-lived Weimar Republic. 

If this country has a genuine concern about the 
future of democracy and of education in Germany 
and Japan, the work already undertaken should be 
supplemented in a more practical way. If the future 
leaders of education in the two countries are to ac- 
quire a real understanding of the meaning of educa- 
tion in a democracy, the most practical way of pro- 
moting that end would be to bring a number of re- 
liable and promising potential leaders to this country 
and give them the fullest possible opportunities of 
studying, preferably as interns, the American system 
in all its aspeets for themselves. For this there is 
a precedent in the work accomplished by Sarmiento in 
Argentina and by Varela in Uruguay, who during 
their stay in this country learned all that they could 
from the work of Horace Mann, and on their return 
reorganized their own systems of elementary eduea- 
tion and established a pattern for other Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. The two accomplished far more for 
the advancement of education in their respective coun- 
tries than was ever accomplished by the foreign edu- 
cation missions invited from time to time by their own 
governments.—I. L. K. 


SORE AEG FP 
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UNESCO’S EDUCATION PROJECTS FOR 1947 


UNESCO has issued three publications: “Looking 
at the World through Textbooks” (mimeographed), 
in which the history of the movement to secure revision 
of textbooks is presented; “The Teacher and the Post- 
War Child in War-Devastated Countries,” in which 
the author, Leonard §. Kenworthy, discusses 23 crucial 
issues that teachers in these countries must face; and 
“Report on the Program of the United Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization,” the most de- 
tailed account of the work of the Preparatory Com- 
mission and the future plans of UNESCO which has 
yet appeared. 

Here it is possible only to list the “Projects to Be 
Undertaken in 1947” in the field of education: 


1. Establishment of a small committee of experts to 
make a general inquiry on the education provided in pri- 
mary and secondary schools in various countries to foster 
international understanding. 

2. Collaboration with schools, colleges, and out-of- 
school agencies in sponsoring the establishment of clubs 
which should stress citizenship in the community, nation, 
and world. 

3. Encouraging voluntary organizations to establish re- 
construction camps for youth in war-devastated countries. 

4. A conference of leaders in adult education to ex- 
change information about methods and techniques in 
their fields. 

5. A conference to make a survey of existing arrange- 
ments for training in international relations in institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

6. An international educational seminar in the summer 
of 1947. 

7. A further study of the problems of an international 
university. 

8. A conference on the teaching of national history 
in connection with a long-range program for the analysis 
and revision of textbooks. 

9. Establishment, in collaboration with the World 
Health Organization and the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, of an expert committee on health education. 

10. A study of the relations between vocational train- 
ing and general education. 

11. An international conference to be attended by 
representative administrators of school systems, educa- 
tional psychologists, physicians, vocational-guidance ex- 
perts, and economists, on education and guidance in 
secondary and higher education. 

12. A study of the problems of handicapped children, 
special attention being given to the classification of 
handicapped children. 

13. Establishment of a committee on educational sta- 
tisties. 

14, Publication of an international educational year- 
book. 

15. Publication of an international educational news- 
letter or review. 


Each of these projects is discussed in detail, as are 
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the projects in other areas of UNESCO interest: mass 
communication; libraries and museums; natural ‘sci- 
ences; human sciences (social sciences, philosophy, and 
humanistic studies) ; creative arts (the visual arts, lit- 
erature, and music). Projects to be undertaken subse- 
quent to 1947 are also discussed and listed in all these 
areas except education. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE HOLDS SIXTH 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN CON- 
FERENCE 


Macatester Couuece (St. Paul, Minn.) recently 
held its sixth Annual Canadian-American Conference, 
according to a report sent to ScHooL AND Society by 
G. E. Masters. The first conference, held in 1941, was 
organized when Charles J. Turck, president of the 
college, and A. R. M. Lower, professor of history, 
United College (Winnipeg, Manitoba), agreed that 
both American and Canadian students were woefully 
ignorant of each other’s country and its problems, 
The sixth annual conference was devoted to discussions 
of trends affecting world peace, the recent American 
elections, the world powers’ foreign policies, wartime 
controls, inflation, the United Nations, and Russia in 
its relation to the United States and England. The 
major conclusion reached by the student delegates was 
that there can be no peace until individual nations, 
including the United States, Great Britain, Russia, and 
China, ean solve their own domestic problems. The 
next Canadian-American Conference will be held next 
fall in Winnipeg. 

Last summer Macalester College inaugurated its 
“Macalester Caravan” to Mexico City for a firsthand 
study of Mexico’s problems and their relationships to 
the United States. 


17TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION HELD AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE seventeenth Annual Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation was held at the University of Minnesota, Decem- 
ber 6, to consider problems dealing chiefly with teacher 
education and improvement of the profession, accord- 
ing to a report sent to ScHoot anp Society by Clif- 
ford P. Archer, director of the university’s bureau of 
recommendations. The conference was attended by 
140 persons representing 10 states and Canada. 

Teacher shortages were reported in all states, with 
the greatest shortages in elementary education, home 
economics, girls’ physical education, commerce, and 
English. It was generally conceded that the quality 
of teaching was continuing to deteriorate. It was re- 
ported that in Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, and Nebraska the following number of emer- 
gency certificates were issued for 1946-47: ungraded 
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(rural) schools, 7,855; graded elementary schools, 
2,097; high schools, 1,584. 

Salary increases were reported as ranging from 
$100 to $400 per year, either on the contract for 1946— 
47 or since schools opened in September. Most schools 
continue to pay lower salaries to elementary teachers. 
Rochester (Minn.) adopted a 12-month employment 
program for teachers with a single salary scale for 
elementary, high-school, and junior-college teachers, 
salaries starting at $2,400 for inexperienced holders 
of the bachelor’s degree, and added increments for 
additional training and experience. Heads of families 
will be paid $400 additional. 

Research and experience were reported on preser- 
vice selection and criteria for evaluation of teaching. 
Higher salaries, scholarships, and co-operation of eol- 
lege staffs with high guidance officials were considered 
the most promising methods of recruiting candidates 
for teaching. Considerable concern was expressed for 
the future, as an oversupply in some fields may soon 
be reached. The co-operation of state-wide committees 
with state departments of education was indorsed. 

The effect on teacher education of the widespread 
change of teachers colleges to state colleges awarding 
the B.A. degree was considered. One teachers-college 
representative reported that only 95 out of 500 fresh- 
men were planning to teach, while others expressed 
the view that the major increases in teachers-college 
enrollments were made up of students who did not 
intend to enter the profession. 

Other problems discussed were methods of training 
teachers to assist in counseling, counseling of college 
students, student teaching, improvement of the college 
staff, and the introduction of general studies, such as 
humanities, communication arts, and science, in the 
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teacher-education and liberal-arts programs. The 
view seemed to prevail that majors in such broad areas 
would be more desirable for prospective teachers than 
narrower fields. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATION 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BritaNNicA Fiums, Ine., has re- 
ceived applications from 20 colleges and universities 
for grants to provide summer tuition scholarships to 
enable carefully selected teachers and administrators 
to enroll in summer courses, 1947, in the utilization 
of audio-visual instructional materials in the class- 
room. From the applications three or four colleges, in 
addition to the University of Chicago, will be selected 
to provide scholarship courses. 

The selection, to be made by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Stephen M. Corey, director of the 
center for the study of audio-visual materials, the 
University of Chieago, will be announced early in 
February. Interested teachers should send applica- 
tions for scholarships directly to the administrators 
of the selected schools. Applicants must have special 
responsibility for audio-visual-instruction programs in 
eonjunction with their regular positions. The members 
of the selecting committee under Dr. Corey are W. A. 
Wittich, the University of Wisconsin; L. C. Larson, 
Indiana University; Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Philadel- 
phia Board of Education; and Francis W. Noel, Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education, Sacramento. 

Last year 34 scholarships were made available by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films to 34 educators in the 
United States and Canada, who attended summer 
courses at the universities of Chicago and Wisconsin 
and Indiana University. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

ArTHUR R. Forp, editor-in-chief, The London (Ont.) 
Free Press, was appointed chancellor of the University 
of Western Ontario, December 27, to succeed the late 
G. Howard Ferguson. 


MaJor Eveenge A. Sutiivan, AAF, an instructor in 
State Teacers College (Fitchburg, Mass.), on Decem- 
ber 20 was appointed by John J. Desmond, state com- 
missioner of education, as president, State Teachers 
College (Worcester, Mass.), to succeed the late Clinton 
E. Carpenter, whose death was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, July 6, 1946. 


THE REVEREND VINCENT A. McQuapE, a member of 
the staff of Villanova (Pa.) College, has been ap- 


pointed president of a new college, as yet unnamed, 
that will be conducted by the Order of St. Augustine 
in Andover (Mass.). The institution, which will open 
in September, 1947, and will accommodate approxi- 
mately 800 men students, will give degrees in liberal 
arts, science, business, and education. 


Winton L. Mrusr, Jr., succeeded Ernest Green- 
wood as headmaster, Dwight School (New York City), 
December 31, when the latter retired after 20 years of 
service. Mr. Greenwood will continue his association 
with the school as chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


FrepEeRICK M. Hunter, whose retirement as chan- 
cellor of the Oregon State System of Higher Eduea- 
tion was reported in ScHoot AND Society, April 13, 
1946, “in accordance with the regulations of the State 
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System of Higher Education,” was assigned the title 
of honorary chancellor and adviser in the field of in- 
ter-American affairs in the General Extension Division 
by the Oregon State Board of Higher Education in 
approving his request for retirement on July 1, 1946. 
The appointment of Paul C. Packer to succeed Dr. 
Hunter was reported in these columns, September 14, 
1946. 

Orro NEUGEBAUER, professor of the history of 
mathematies, Brown University, has been named head 
of a newly created division of the university, to be 
known as the graduate department of the history of 
mathematies. A. J. Sachs, who was promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor of the history of mathe- 
maties, January 1, will be associated with Dr. Neuge- 
bauer in the work of the department, which will be 
concerned with the study of astronomy in its relations 
to mathematical disciplines and to the history of eivili- 
zation. A course in Oriental history, open to both 
graduate and undergraduate students, will be offered 
by Dr. Sachs during the academic year 1947-48. 






















Jay J. GERBER, former assistant to the director of 
publie relations, Northwestern University, whose resig- 
nation to aecept a post with the firm of Howard T. 
Beaver and Associates was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 21, 1946, has returned to the uni- 
versity as director of public relations, succeeding 
Thomas A. Gonser, who resigned the first of the year 








» to become director of personnel and public relations 





for Lever Brothers Company. Charles §. Hyneman, 
former chief of the training branch, Military Govern- 
ment Division, Office of the Provost Marshal General, 
has assumed his post as professor of political science. 
Professor Hyneman will develop the public-adminis- 
tration eurriculum of the departments of political 
science in both the College of Liberal Arts and Uni- 


versity College. 










Naomi Litu1an Perpve has been appointed director 
of home economies, Tillotson College (Austin, Tex.). 






ELizABeTH MILLER Pratt was recently named head 
of the department of history, St. Timothy’s School 
(Baltimore). 






RoLANnD R. pe Marco has been appointed head of the 
department of history, Finch Junior College (New 
York City). 

Marian JuANrTa GARDINER, whose appointment as 
professor of home-economies education, Bishop College 
(Marshall, Tex.), was reported in ScHoon anp So- 
ciety, February 10, 1945, has been appointed aeting 
head of the department of home economies, Fort Val- 
ley (Ga.) State College. 


Harry L. Cant, health officer for the Middletown 
(N. Y.) distriet of the state department of publie 
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health, was appointed to an associate professorship in 
the department of public-health administration, School 
of Hygiene and Public Health, the Johns Hopkins 
University, December 30. Dr. Chant was also named 
district health officer for Baltimore. 


Tne following appointments to the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan were approved by the Board of 
Regents, December 27: Freeman D. Miller, associate 
professor of astronomy; Max Hutt, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology; Charles W. Joiner, assistant 
professor of law; Robert S. Ford, acting secretary, 
Institute of Public Administration, and administrative 
officer in charge of the institute’s program; Robert 
Travers, chief examiner in the bureau of psychological 
services, Institute for Human Adjustment, and asso- 
ciate professor, School of Education (effective Febru- 
ary 1); Clyde Coombs, research psychologist in the 
bureau of psychological services and assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of psychology (effective Feb- 
ruary 1); and Erwin C. Stumm, associate curator of 
paleozoie invertebrates in the Museum of Paleontology 
and assistant professor in the department of geology 
(July 1, 1947-June 30, 1948). The board also ap- 
proved a leave of absence granted to Charles H. Grif- 
fitts, of the department of psychology, for the second 
semester of 1946-47 to continue his researches in the 
field of individual differences. 


Orie M. Cue, formerly of the staff of the depart- 
ment of secondary education, Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity, has been appointed associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.). 
Robert D. Rafferty has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of Spanish. 

Marcaret Louise Couurns has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of home economies, Judson College 
(Marion, Ala.). 


Mary H. ArBENz was recently named assistant pro- 
fessor of speech, Smith College. 


CHartes C. CHADBOURN, JR., has been appointed 
instructor in English, Syracuse University. 


Diana R. Ramirez has been appointed instructor 
in Spanish, Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina (Greensboro). 


Margaret Lowry was recently appointed instructor 
in music, Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.). 


GertTRUDE M. ABBIHL has been named instruetor in 
art, Wheelock College (Boston). 


Bertua E. Tayor has been appointed instructor in 
business education, Eastern Washington College of 
Education (Cheney). 


Tuomas E. Lyncu was recently named instructor in 
history, St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia). 
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RatpH Dorn Herzen, president, the Pennsylvania 
State College, was recently elected president of the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities. 


A. Irvine Levorsen, dean, School of Mineral Sei- 
ences, Stanford University, was eleeted president, Geo- 
logical Society of America, December 26, succeeding 
Norman L. Charles L. Hutchinson distin- 
guished service professor of petrology, the University 


Bowen, 


of Chicago. 


At the annual meeting of the Executive Committee, 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations, held in Washington (D. C.) in econjune- 
tion with the 6lst annual meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, the following officers 
were elected: Julio del Toro, University of Michigan, 
president; Stephen A. Freeman, vice-president, Middle- 
bury (Vt.) College, vice-president, and Henry Grattan 
Doyle, dean, Columbian College, the George Washing- 
ton University, seeretary-treasurer. William S. Hen- 
drix, professor of Romance languages, the Ohio State 
University, sueceeds Henry C. Olinger, associate pro- 
fessor of French, New York University, as managing 
editor, The Modern Language Journal, and Stephen 
L. Pitcher, supervisor of foreign languages in the 
publie schools of St. Louis, suceeeds Ferdinand di 
Bartolo, of the publie schools of Buffalo, as business 
manager of the journal. The American Association 
of Teachers of Slavonie and Eastern European Lan- 
guages was admitted to the federation, which now in- 
cludes the regional or state associations of modern- 
foreign-language teachers of New England, the Middle 
States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the 
central West and South, as well as the American 
Association of Teachers of French, the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of German, the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Italian, and the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 


Ernest R. Mowrer, professor of sociology, North- 
western University, has been elected secretary of the 
American Sociological Society and managing editor of 
The American Sociological Review. The national head- 
quarters of the society are being moved from Wash- 
ington (D. C.) to the university. 


J. A. Myers, professor of public health and medi- 
cine, University of Minnesota, was recently appointed 
to posts in five health groups concerned with the study 
and treatment of tuberculosis as follows: general 
chairman, Research Council, American College of 
Chest Physicians; member of a committee of the Na- 
tional Tubereulosis Association named by General 
Omar Bradley to study the tuberculosis problem 
among veterans; ciember of the new subcommittee on 
tuberculosis of the Committee on Medicine, National 
Research Council; member of a committee in the divi- 
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sion of tuberculosis, U. 8. Public Health Service; and 
member of the tuberculosis-therapy-study section, Na- 
tiorial Institute of Health. : 
Artuur A. Exper, director of workers’ educational | 
service, University of Michigan, has been appointed | 
director of labor-education service, U. S. Department | 
of Labor. Mr. Elder will divide his time between the 7 
university and the service. 


Joun Hucues, former director of guidance for the | 
State of Maine, has accepted a post as guidance con- 7 
sultant for the California Test Bureau in the New | 
England area, with an address at 7 Manley Street, © 
Augusta (Me.). The appointment of Ernest W. Tiegs, 7 
former dean of men, University of Southern Cali- 7 
fornia, as editor-in-chief, California Test Bureau, 5916 
Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, was reported © 
in ScHOOL AND Society, December 21, 1946. Dr. Tiegs © 
assumed his new post, January 1. 


JOSEPH RaGatz, professor of European history, the ~ 
George Washington University, has been appointed 
to the board of editors of Revue de VHistoire. The 
magazine, a quarterly journal, is published in France | 
under a grant from the French Government and is the 7 
official organ of the Société de l’Histoire. 4 


W. Aurrep EverHart, associate professor of chem.” 
istry, Denison University (Granville, Ohio), has been | 
elected permanent secretary of the Denison Scientific § 
Association and editor of the Journal of the Scientific 
Laboratories, sueceeding W. Clarence Ebaugh, pro- 
fessor emeritus of chemistry, who has retired from 
both posts after a service of 21 years. 


BERNHARD W. ANDERSON, instructor in religion, Col- 
gate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), has been chosen 
to write a critical introduction and the exegesis for the 
Book of Esther for “The Interpreter’s Bible,” a 10 
volume commentary on the entire Bible to be pub. 
lished by the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. The ap-7 
pointment of John W. Bailey, professor emeritus off 
New Testament interpretation, Berkeley (Calif.) Bap- 
tist Divinity School, as consulting editor of the com- 
mentary was reported in ScHooL AND Society, Decem- 
ber 28, 1946. 3 


Haruanp A. Lapp, deputy commissioner of educa’ 
tion, Maine, has succeeded Harry V. Gilson as state” 
commissioner of education. The resignation of Dr/7 
Gilson to accept the post of associate™commissione! 
of education in charge of instruction in elementary 
and secondary education for the State of New Yori. 
was reported in ScHoot anv Soocrery, November 30, 
1946, 
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perintendent of Catholic schools in the Diocese 0! ~ 
Cleveland, has been named diocesan superintendent ti ~ 
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ice; and : sueceed the late Bishop John Hagan, who died, Sep- 
ion, Na- GP tember 28, 1946. 

: 4 James E. REyYNoLpDs, assistant superintendent of 
eational i" schools, Jersey City (N. J.), has succeeded the late 
yponted James A. Nugent in the superintendency. Dr. Nu- 
artment TP cent’s death was reported in ScHoon anv SocrEry, 
ween the § January 4. Frank J. MeMackin, dean, Jersey City 

» Junior College, has been named assistant superintend- 
. for the q ent in charge of higher education; John O’Regan, prin- 
nee con- cipal, Ferris High School, assistant superintendent in 
the New charge of secondary education; and Richard Beck, 
r Street, 9 principal of another high school, assistant superin- 
V. Tiegs, 4 tendent in charge of elementary education. 
rn Cali- 7 
au, 5916 4 Recent Deaths 
reported Cottins Pecuin Buiss, dean emeritus, College of 
Yr. Tiegs “ Engineering, New York University, succumbed to a 
® heart attack, December 27, at the age of eighty years. 
tory, the : Dr. Bliss had served the university as instruetor in 
ppointed a mechanical engineering (1896-1900), associate pro- 
re. Theil fessor (1900-02), professor (1902-30), and dean 
1 France me (1930-36). 
nd is the |¥ WarrREN THOMPSON PowELL, director of student 
. counseling and religious activities, Boston University, 
eye en >@ died, December 28, at the age of sixty-two years. Mr. 
has been fil Powell had served as associate director of young peo- 
Scientific F ple’s work (1919-23) and director (1927-29), Board 
Scientific wae of Church Schools, Methodist Episcopal Church ; di- 
gh, prof rector of religious education (1923-27), Trinity 
ed from Church, Springfield (Mass.); and at Boston Univer- 
sity as associate professor of religious education, 
School of Religious Education and Social Work (since 
rion, Col} 1929), and director of student counseling and religious 
n chosen! activities (since 1932). 
is for the 











MicuaeL §. Cooper, professor of Russian, Haver- 
ford (Pa.) College, died, December 29, at the age of 
fifty-four years. 


e,” a 10-5 
be pub- 


The ap-) 
eritus of” FRANK Cuirrorp STocKWELL, Anson Wood Burch- 
if.) Bap- ard professor of electrical engineering, Stevens In- 


stitute of Technology (Hoboken, N. J.), died, Decem- 
ber 29, at the age of sixty-three years. Professor 
Stockwell had served the institute since 1907 as an in- 
structor, assistant professor, associate professor, pro- 
fessor; in the first Anson Wood Burchard professor- 
ship (since 1930); and dean (1939-44), Graduate 
School. 


rf educa! 
as state) 
n of Dry 
missione! 7 
ementary | THe Reverenp Witiiam T. Kang, §8.J., director 
of the library, Loyola University (Chicago), died, De- 
cember 29, at the age of sixty-six years. Father Kane 
had taught in Jesuit colleges in Cincinnati, Detroit, 


verre 7 Omaha, and the British Honduras before going to 


ee 7 Loyola iversi 
‘ocese of mm 002 University. 
endent ti — THe Very Reverenp Epwarp A. Suuurvan, 8.J., 


former president, Weston (Mass.) College, died, De- 
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cember 29, at the age of fifty-seven years. Father 
Sullivan had taught the elassies and French (1915- 
20), Fordham University, and had served Weston Col- 
lege as professor of canon law (1927-35) and presi- 
dent (1938-45). 


EUGENE CuHares Rows, former head of the depart- 
ment of psychology, Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation (Mount Pleasant), died in St. Petersburg 
(Fla.), December 31, at the age of seventy-six years. 
Dr. Rowe had served the college as professor of psy- 
chology and education and head of the department 
of psychology (1902-37). 


Epa@ar Lee Hewett, director of the Museum of New 
Mexico, died, December 31, at the age of eighty-one 
years. Dr. Hewett, internationally known archaeolo- 
gist, had served as teacher and superintendent of 
schools in Missouri and Colorado, professor of his- 
tory and literature, Tarkio (Mo.) College, and super- 
intendent of the training department, Colorado State 
Normal School (1894-98); president (1898-1903), 
New Mexico Normal University; director of Amer- 
ican archaeological research (since 1906), Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America; director (since 1907) and 
president (since 1933), School of American Research ; 
professor of anthropology (1921-27), San Diego State 
College; and professor of anthropology and archaeol- 
ogy (since 1927), University of New Mexico, and 
(since 1932), University of Southern California. 


CHALFANT Rosinson, professor emeritus of paleog- 
raphy, Princeton University, died, December 31, at the 
age of seventy-five years. Dr. Robinson, who was con- 
sidered one of the country’s leading paleographers, 
had served as associate professor of history (1906), 
Smith College; assistant professor of history (1911- 
15), Yale University; and visiting professor of medi- 
eval history (1914-15) and lecturer in paleography 
and curator of medieval manuscripts (1920-43), 
Prineeton University. 


CorauiE R. Covas, former instructor in French, Vail- 
Deane School (Elizabeth, N. J.), died, December 31. 
Miss Covas had taught at the former Miss Annabelle 
School (New Brunswick, N. J.) and at the Rutgers 
Preparatory School before going to the Vail-Deane 
School. 


WaLTER SHELDON RopMAN, dean, School of Engi- 
neering, University of Virginia, died, December 31, at 
the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Rodman had served 
as instruetor in mathematics, physies, and electrical 
engineering (1904-08), adjunct professor of electrical 
engineering (1910-13), and associate professor (1913- 
17), Rhode Island State College, and at the University 
of Virginia as professor of engineering (since 1917), 
acting dean (1931-33), and dean (since 1933). 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM JOHN HINKE, professor 
emeritus of Semitic languages and religions, Auburn 
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(N. Y.) Theological Seminary, died, January 1, at the 
age of seventy-five years. Dr. Hinke had served as 
professor of Latin and Greek (1890-92), Calvin Col- 
lege (Grand Rapids, Mich.); instructor in German 
(1892-94) and professor of Hebrew language and lit- 
erature (1895-1907), Ursinus College (Collegeville, 
Pa.) ; and assistant professor of Old Testament (1907- 
09), professor of Semitic languages and religions 
(1909-39), and librarian (1923-39), Auburn Theo- 


logical Seminary. 


Hupert LANGLEY, a former teacher in Osaka 
(Japan) University, died in St. Catherines (Ont.), 
January 1. Professor Langley had lived in Japan 
from 1931 to 1940 and at one time was secretary of 
the Foreign Chamber of Commerce in Kobe. 


Wiyrorp Porter Larson, chairman of the depart- 
ment of bacteriology and immunology, University of 
Minnesota, died, January 1, at the age of sixty-six 
years. Dr. Larson had served the university as in- 
structor in bacteriology (1911-12), assistant professor 
(1912-15), associate professor (1915-18), and pro- 
fessor of bacteriology and immunology and head of 
the department (since 1918). 


GrorGE LAWRENCE MAXWELL, dean, School of Ad- 
ministration, University of Denver, died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage, January 3, at the age of fifty years. Mr. 
Maxwell, who had held a number of posts with the 
YMCA, had served as associate professor of educa- 
tion (1929-36) and professor of education and dean 
(since 1944), University of Denver; assistant director 
of the edueation section (1936-39), WPA; and as- 
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sistant secretary (1939-44), Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 

JuLIAN AsHBy Burruss, president emeritus, Vir- ~ 
ginia Polytechnic Institute (Blacksburg), died, Janu- © 
ary 4, at the age of seventy years. Dr. Burruss, who ~ 
had taught in Georgia and Arkansas (1899-1901) be- © 
fore going to Virginia, had served as principal in the 
elementary schools (1901-03) and director of manual 4 
arts (1903-05, 1907-08), Richmond; president (1908- — 
19), Virginia State Normal School for Women (Har- — 
risonburg); and president (1919-45), Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 


Coming Events 

Tue fourth annual conference on Labor Health © 
Seeurity will be held at the Hotel McAlpin, New York j 
City, January 24, under the auspices of the Health © 
Council, American Association of Health Workers. 4 
The general theme of the meetings will be “Health ~ 
Security : Evolving Social Patterns,” and the three ses- 
sions will be devoted to diseussions of “Social and | 
Psychologie Implications of Labor Health,” “Educa- — 
tional Essentials in Labor Health,” and “Outlook in : 
Health Security Legislation.” Alfred J. Asgis is © 
chairman of the conference. 4 


Tue National Vocational Guidance Association will 4 
hold a convention in Columbus (Ohio), March 28-31, ~ 
the first meeting since 1942, according to an announce- ~ 
ment released to the press by C. Gilbert Wrenn, presi- 
dent of the association. Among the features of the 7 
program will be a diseussion of the vocational coun- 7 
selor’s role in interpreting management-labor relations. 7 





NEW TEACHERS FOR GERMANY 

In Germany and outside Germany much is being 
talked, and little is being done, about the so-called 
re-education of Germany. One thing every expert 
knows, in Germany and outside: there is an alarming 
shortage of capable and dependable teachers and 
educators, Many of the trained teachers are more 
or less infected by the poison of National Socialism, 
although some of them do not even know they are, 
or do not want to be, and have never been active 
party members. But this very unawareness of how 
badly the poison of National Socialism and militar- 
ism has infected them makes it all the harder for 
them to get rid of it. 

It is difficult to make a selection among them. Here 
is an instance reported by a Swiss paper: In Darm- 
stadt some high-school teachers had been examined 
very carefully. After just a few lessons, one teacher 
said to his pupils: “Many Americans’ ancestors were 


German. Had these Germans been more national- ~ 
minded, the native language in the United States 4 
would be German. Also, the German influence in E 
America would be much stronger. The consequence 
would have been, for Germany, a quite different end — 
of the war.” Even before the German authorities 2 
learned about this statement, the Americans heard | 
of it and, of course, immediately dismissed the teacher. | 
And they went on to say: “You see how the Germans s 
are! Sift as you may, you will find but Nazis!” p/ 
This is one of many instances, but a very instruc- | 
tive one. Among the trained teachers who taught | 
under the Nazis, there are unfortunately many whom 7 
we cannot use any more—at any rate not as teachers. g 
On the other hand, there are many whose convictions 4 
and experiences would enable them to be very good 4 
teachers and educators, but who have not had any ~ 
pedagogical training. Unless these men and women ~ 
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are trained to be teachers and edueators, there is no 
chanee of even getting started on a real education for 
children and adolescents. But in the great countries 
where so much is being talked about re-education, 
virtually nothing is being done about this aspect of 
the job. Little Switzerland, without much talk, has 
taken a lead in a most significant experiment, carried 
out, so far, on a very restricted seale. 

Swiss pedagogues, some of them of German descent, 
have undertaken this experiment; Swiss authorities 
have helped them. The official report on the first 
term has now been issued. There was a great variety 
of participants in this course, as far as age and edu- 
cational background are concerned. The youngest was 
20 years old, the oldest 46; the average age was 29. 
Some of them had attended only a public elementary 
school, others a Gymnasium or a trade school, a few, 
the university. Most of them were refugees, emigrants 
who had fled from Hitler. 

The report goes on: 

First of all we understood that our duty was to keep 
the course politically neutral, since it was being sponsored 
by the Swiss authorities. Nothing but pedagogical, psy- 
chological, and technical information of universal validity 
was to be taught. But this ‘‘neutral-seientific’’ approach 
met with strong resistance and had to be discussed over 
and over again by tutors and students. 


Most Swiss ‘‘seminaries’’ tend toward the ‘‘neutral’’ 
approach. We must admit, however, that an educator 
basing his teachings on a definite political and sociologi- 
cal philosophy makes a deeper impression. He himself 
is possessed by what he says and how he says it; there- 
fore, his status in his class is stronger, and the im- 
pression he makes will be greater, deeper, and more last- 
ing. Most of our students had led a life which was 
eventful and heavy with responsibilities and had found 
that, when a decision has to be reached, one feels much 
more secure if one has strong convictions as a guide. 
Their faith in political or religious ideals supported them 
much more effectively than the knowledge which they 
had gathered in school. They concluded that education 
must, first of all, communicate these fundamental forces 
and that everything else is secondary. 

Furthermore, it must be realized that the situation in 


| which the world finds itself has been brought about by 


various political movements. Here is another reason why 
these future educators feel that they will have to start 
their job with political re-education. They want to re- 
establish straight and clear political thinking in the face 
of the muddled, misconducted, and irresponsible state of 
mind that now prevails. 


Most of these students, as assistant teachers in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, have already 
started putting into effect their ideas on re-education. 

And here is what a friend, associated with this 
project, has written about it: 


For me, the significance of this course goes far beyond 
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our present situation. The whole issue of how to train 
the future German teachers has been opened here; for I 
am sure there will have to be created a new basis and a 
new goal for educating teachers. The scientific, technical 
and pedagogical training German teachers used to re- 
ceive was excellent. But there were several shortcom- 
ings: The whole training was subservient to learning 
facts and figures and skills; nothing much was done 
about the more important faculties and impulses of ob- 
serving, testing, and judging things in an independent 
spirit. 

Furthermore, the teacher remained shut up in his school 
just as he had been as a high-school and college student ; 
he learned nothing else except teaching and spent his 
career outside real life, even more so since school ad- 
ministration and inspection were run in an undemocratic, 
bureaucratic way. 

Lastly, the training for the various types of school was 
carried out in different compartments, separated by un- 
wholesome and unnatural strictness. Teachers in ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, trade schools had no way 
of knowing each other, and even less so nursery-school 
teachers and councillors. The Weimar Republic did try 
to redress this condition, and there were a few very fine 
and significant experiments, but not a general and radical 
reform. 

This is where our experiment tried to come in. I ex- 
pected it to succeed, but I am amazed by the complete- 
ness of the success. I feel that it will be of lasting sig- 
nificance for several reasons: (1) Men and women of 
widely different ages and backgrounds, working under 
trying circumstances, within a very short time reached a 
high degree of co-operation, each one at the same time 
pursuing his special interests according to his talents, 
inclination, and training. (2) Both teaching experience 
and personality as formed in active life were found to be 
highly important assets for the future teacher—a very 
strong reason why there ought to be several years of 
assistant teaching between high school and teachers col- 
lege. On the other hand, an age limit to keep out the 
older students proved to be unnecessary; in fact, they 
did particularly well. (3) We found our ‘‘free’’ method 
of learning particularly felicitous: not bothering about 
how to pass an examination or how to absorb a system 
of knowledge, but caring very much for independence, 
individual observation, individual selection of material, 
working out methods, keeping tuned in with life. 

I am sure this will have been a valuable contribution 
to the rehabilitation of German youth, and the teachers’ 
training will have to hold on to these rules: The students 
should be selected with the utmost freedom, the one con- 
dition being a serious desire to be a teacher. They should 
work freely in their courses, without aspiring to an ex- 
amination, but proving themselves in class; after a few 
months of theoretical studies, they should practice teach- 
ing. Particularly important is, I think, a close contact 
between students and instructors, as well as smong in- 
structors themselves. 

It will depend on the particular situation how these 
propositions can be realized. In whatever way such a 
project takes form, there are so many possibilities of ad- 
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justing it to prevailing conditions that it should be under- 
taken if only there are enough students seriously intent 
on devoting themselves to their profession, and enough 
instructors inspired with the idea that it is necessary and 
that it can be carried out. Both will combine devotion to 
such a work with the necessary professional qualifications. 


All these are ideal conditions, not easily fulfilled 
anywhere on short notice. But I believe that this is 
the general direction which in the future the training 
of teachers and educators should follow. There are 
material requirements, too, but they should be con- 
sidered of minor importance in comparison with spiri- 
tual considerations. There certainly has never been 
a teachers college that was so poor and had to be 
started under such difficult material conditions as this 
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Swiss teachers school. But, as I see it, this was a 
blessing rather than a disadvantage. Germany today 
is much poorer than she has ever been since the Thirty 
Years’ War; and how would a teacher or educator be 
able to impress his students unless he has experienced 
privations, limitations, and primitive conditions, and 
has learned how to overcome them? Only he who has 
stood this test without losing his devotion to his work 
as a teacher and educator has passed the examination, 
A professionally trained high-school teacher or univer- 
sity professor may have more knowledge; but he will 
not know how to talk to German children and will not 
be close to the heart and thought of German youth. 

Hans SIEMSEN 

New York City 





THE CANADA-UNITED STATES COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION 

ALTHOUGH interest in education for international 
good will is attracted chiefly at present by the far- 
reaching program cf UNESCO, the Canada-United 
States Committee ou Edueation has suffered no em- 
barrassment from a lack of work to do. Indeed, the 
third meeting of the committee, held ait Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, October 25-26, resulted in more assignments 
to members than could be handed out to pupils by a 
vexed schoolmistress before a holiday week end. 
These assignments ecvered such varied activities as: 
securing attention tc Canada-United States relations 
in high-school and college courses; encouraging trans- 
border visits of students, teachers, and speakers on 
edueation; teacher exchange; correspondence ex- 
change; facilitating the exchange of educational 
films; and finding individuals or institutions to under- 
take special studies in particular fields of education. 

One progress report dealt with the study of na- 
tional history textbooks in the two countries, which 
was made with the help of a grant from the Field 
Foundation. The basie data were secured by teachers 
enrolled in summer workshops at Harvard and 
Toronto in 1945, but the findings and recommenda- 
tions were later reviewed by historians and educa- 
tors, and the report of the study was recently re- 
written by Miss Myrtle Adams of Toronto. The 
report has now been approved by the committee for 
publication. In Canada it will be printed in Canadian 
Education for January-February—March and in the 
United States it will be distributed concurrently about 
February 1 under a different cover. 

Another progress report told of arrangements that 
have been made for the production of twenty-six school 
broadeasts—thirteen on Canada and thirteen on the 


United States—during the school year 1947-48. This 
is a co-operative project of the Canadian Broadeast- 
ing Corporation and thirteen school-broadeasting 
groups in the United States. The programs, fifteen 
minutes in length, will be recorded, and dises will be 
distributed to each of the participating groups or 
stations and may be made available to other stations 
as well. The broadcasts are being prepared with par- 
ticular care by the various groups and will be reviewed 
before approval by a central committee, so that a high 
standard of interest, accuracy, and performance will 
be assured. 

After discussion of the educational program of 
UNESCO, the committee decided to submit four 
recommendations to delegates from the United States 
and Canada to the general conference at Paris. The 
recommendations are: 


1. In connection with the proposed analysis of history, 
geography, and civics textbooks, the Canada-United 
States Committee on Education wishes to go on record as 
placing high value on studies of the kind, and recom- 
mends to delegates from United States and Canada that 
they give their support in principle to the undertaking 
of such studies by UNESCO. 

2. In connection with the proposed world conference 
on international relations in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, the committee wishes to express its approval of the 
proposal and to express the further hope that a perma- 
nent international organization of universities may be 
established. 

3. In connection with the proposed international edu- 
cation workshop or summer seminar, the committee wishes 
to express its approval of the project, but also to recom- 
mend strongly that continuing attention be given to 
teacher training and to suggest that as a first step an 
international conference on teacher training should be 
convened. 
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4. In connection with the publications of UNESCO 
generally, the committee wishes to emphasize the impor- 
tance of elementary and secondary education as being 
the phases of education which touch the lives of the great 
mass of the people, to express its approval broadly of 
studies of the method and content of elementary and 
secondary education in all countries with reference to 
international understanding or misunderstanding, and to 
urge that reports on education in other countries be pub- 
lished in a form and style. which will command the atten- 
tion and interest of the people at large in each of the 
countries in which they are distributed. 

To establish regular contact with UNESCO in Can- 
ada and in the United States, the committee will invite 
the chairmen of the National Commissions in the two 
countries to designate representatives to attend meet- 
ings of the committee as observers. 

As a convenient method of obtaining assistance in 
carrying out its more extensive program the commit- 
tee has recently been inviting leaders in many fields 
of activity to act as consultants. These consultants, 
who will number upwards of a hundred, will be asked 
to appraise certain committee undertakings, to re- 
view reports, and to encourage educational co-opera- 
tion between the two countries by the various means 
which they in their respective positions are best able 
to employ. 

On October 25 at luncheon, members of the com- 
| mittee and guests were addressed by Hon. George A. 
Drew, Prime Minister and Minister of Education for 
Ontario. Colonel Drew spoke of the need of an un- 
derstanding of the educational structure in Canada 
and in the United States, with particular reference to 
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the federal system under which education is a pro- 
vincial or state prerogative. He also spoke of the 
value for citizens of both countries of an appreciation 
of Canada’s position as a free nation in the British 
family of nations, especially at a time when interna- 
tional co-operation through the United Nations Or- 
ganization was being sought with broader and more 
impersonal terms of reference. Colonel Drew said 
that in his opinion the committee had an opportunity 
to make a valuable contribution to international good 
will. His informative and interesting address was 
sincerely appreciated. 

Among the committee members present at the 
Niagara Falls meeting were: James B. Edmonson, 
dean, School of Education, University of Michigan, 
United States chairman; Fletcher Peacock, director 
of education, Province of New Brunswick, Canadian 
chairman; Erling M. Hunt, professor of history, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, acting U. S. 
secretary; Charles E. Phillips, executive secretary, 
the Canadian Education Association, Canadian secre- 
tary; George F. Zook, president, American Council on 
Edueation. Howard E. Wilson, the United States see- 
retary, who was at that time in Paris as assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Preparatory Commission of 
UNESCO, was unable to attend this meeting. 

Among the guests were Maleolm W. Davis, Car- 
negie Endo:.inent for Internationai Peace, reypre- 
sentatives of international service clubs, and several 
consultants of the committee. 


CHARLES E. PHILLIPS 


TORONTO, CANADA 










WALK LARGER IN A LARGER WORLD 

Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Stu- 
dents. Edited by THEODORE HUEBENER, for the Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Language Teachers. 
Pp. 32. New York. 1946. $0.30. 


THe earth has become a tight little island and all 











its peoples are neighbors. There are still fences be- 
tween them, and perhaps, as Robert Frost says, fences 
are desirable. But unless neighbors can communicate 
with one another, the fences become walls, and walls, 
sooner or later, turn into fortresses. 


Nor should we, however powerful and rich and in- 









tongue. 





Even if possible, it would not at all be desirable, for a 
language is not merely animal sounds, more intricate 
and more diversified. A language is the soul of a 
people, and we shall never understand the psychology 
of our neighbors, unless we know their languages. 







fluential, say with a shrug: “Let the others learn our 
We don’t have to bother learning theirs.” 








In all probability, Americans would accept the idea 
of learning foreign languages as a desirable thing, 
but rather in the nature of an “ideal.” They would 
like to know how they themselves, or their children, 
would profit thereby. 

A little book just off the press tells them authorita- 
tively the answers. What language, for instance, is 
most useful in foreign advertising? What kind of 
foreign-language training is desirable for engineering? 
What are the financial rewards for linguists? What 
opportunities are there for putting foreign-language 
ability in the fields of broadeasting, aviation, inter- 
national relations? 

Organized conveniently under some fifty different 
headings by a committee of leading teachers of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish,- Portuguese, and Slavic 
languages, under the chairmanship of Theodore Hueb- 
ener, New York City’s director of foreign languages, 
the authors questioned key executives in business and 
industry, various vocations, civil service, and teaching. 
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Their conclusions should be of great value to the mil- 
lion and a quarter modern-language students in the 
United States, to their parents, and to all prospective 
candidates. 

Dr. Huebener and his committee, it must be empha- 
sized, along with other progressive American teachers 
of foreign languages, do not regard the vocational or 
utilitarian as the paramount aim in the teaching of 
foreign languages; rather, as Nicholas Murray But- 
ler has it, “the ability to walk larger in a larger 
world.” Yet they accept also the words of Francis 
T. Spaulding, Commissioner of Education of New 
York State: “The most valid test of the school pro- 
gram as a whole, and of each major part of it, is its 
effectiveness in helping young people to get ready for 
the world they are to live in.” 

Moreover, Dr. Huebener recognizes, despite the 
present difficulties, the expanding opportunities for 
Americans trained in foreign languages, since we are 
now the center of gravity both politically and eco- 
nomically. Significantly, he argues for the adoption 
of a six- to eight-year foreign-language course, for the 
gradual greater emphasis on the oral mastery of the 
tongue, for the expansion of offerings to include Rus- 
sian, Chinese, and Portuguese, and for the introduc- 
tion of related studies, even on the high-school level, 
which will be conducive to world-mindedness and effi- 
cient world citizenship. Besides, that this desideratum 
be made possible, Dr. Huebener pleads for more time, 
for better seleetion of students, for smaller classes, for 
more intensive practice, and for keener motivation. 

Nothing is more disastrous in a world in which we 
can smell our neighbor’s cooking than smugness, and 
the first sign of smugness is the unwillingness to speak 
the other man’s tongue, literally and figuratively. We 
must not make of “One World” a monotonous “Main 
Street,” an endless eortége of mental or spiritual 
goose-steppers. The “One World” which we must aim 
at must be one of infinite variety, and we as Ameri- 
cans, as leaders, should be in tune and in step with 
those who follow us, but we shall not achieve this 
unless we understand one another. And first of all, 
we must understand the word, for the word is the 
beginning of things and the heart of things. Then 
shall we be ready to say with Terence: “Homo sum; 
humani nihil a me alienum puto.” “I am a man; 
nothing human is foreign to me.” 

HyMEN ALPERN 


EVANDER CHILDS HIGH SCHOOL, 
THE Bronx, N. Y. 
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CHOMSKY, WILLIAM. How to Teach Hebrew in the Ele. 
mentary Grades. Pp. 295. United Synagogue Com. 
mission on Jewish Education, 3080 Broadway, New 
York 27. 1946. $3.00. 

To be reviewed, January 25. 
® 


HosLett, SCHUYLER DEAN (ediuor,. Human Factors in 
Management. Pp. 322. Park College Press, Park. 
ville, Mo. 1946. $4.00. 

Evaluates the human-relations problems of the executive 
and the worker. 





HUEBENER, THEODORE (editor). Vocational Opportuni- 
ties for Foreign Language Students. The Moder 
Language Journal Supplementary Series, No. 1. Pp, 
32. National Federation of Modern Language Teach 
ers, 284 Hoyt St., Buffalo 13, N. Y. 1946. 0.30; 
quantity rates. 


Second revised edition. 
Hymen Alpern. 


Reviewed in this number by 


Pp. 287. Henry Holt, 


WEIss, Paut. Nature and Man. 
1946. $2.80. 
A treatise which deals with the fundamentals of nature, 


including those of ethics. 
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COLLECTIVE LEVEL 
INSURANCE 


A new plan available to colleges for their 
staff members. Participant owns individual 
life insurance policy providing fixed coverage 
to age 70. No medical examination required. 
College and participant usually share low 


premiums, or college may pay all. 


Write fer booklet, ‘‘Collective Decreasing 


Insurance and Collective Level Insurance.’’ 


Teachers Insurance and 


Annuity Association of America 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. ¥. | 
j 
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